afterward came from Vienna to Budapest, he visited the
sculptor's studio to sit for his portrait. His Majesty often
did such things in order to display his graciousness toward
the fine arts in Hungary. When sitting, old Franz Joseph
would talk to the artist as little as possible. This time was
no exception; he addressed only a few words to the sculp-
tor. He asked, "How are the Hungarian sculptors doing?"

"Thank you, Your Majesty," was the answer, "pretty
well."

"And the painters?"

"Thank you, Your Majesty, likewise."

"And... how about literature?"

Ligeti wanted to improve the opportunity of mention-
ing me, his friend, to the king.

"We have," he said, "a young writer, Molnar, who is a
promising lad."

A brief pause followed. Then Franz Joseph opened his
mouth. The sculptor expected him to say, "I'd like to read
something by the young man." But His Apostolic Maj-
esty, the Emperor and King, Europe's richest monarch,
Ligeti told me, remarked with a cutting undertone of re-
proach, as if he disliked the idea, "I hear he's making
money."

Fifteen years later, as a war correspondent in World
War I, I once lost my way in East Galicia, and through
pure carelessness most unwillingly strayed to the bank of
the Zlota Lipa River that was under bombardment by
Russian artillery. General Peter Hofmann's chauffeur
picked me up in his car, and rushed me back to our line
of trenches.

Some weeks later the king conferred on me the Officer's
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